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The history of governmental support for private 
higher education is a long one, 3Jid current pressures have led to 
calls for more support at both the state and federal level. Those 
calls have not been fruitless* Thirty-nine states now have some 
program of^ direct or indirect support for pri^te colleges and 
universities* In many cases, programs seem to fra^e been developed in 
response ito specific needs, ^d once established >f4^h their own power 
base and natural lobby, continually increased. The ad. hoc nature of 
muc-h state support strongly suggests that it has been built in the 
absence of an adequately conceived and carefully analyzed policy 
base. It is important to think systematically about the relationship 
of state , policy and private' higher education. Issues involved are 
policy objectives ^or all institutions of higher education, whether 
or not the survival, quality, functions, purposes or outcomes of 
these institutions of higher education are a matter of state concern; 
the establishment of consistent outcome indicators.; inducements for 
change; and policy alternatives. (Author/KE) 
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It is vell-known and amply documented that there is a crisis ia 
independant higher education. This crisis has its roots in inflation, in 
the rising cost of private college znd university tuition (and the Tjidening 
' gap between private coUege and public college tioition), in the leveliag~off 
(and projected decline) in the . college age population, and in the apparently 
declining college-going rates among males. 

While the history of governmental support for private higher educa- 
tion is a long one, current pressures have led to increasing calls for sup- 
port at both tha state and federal level. Those calls have not been fniit- 
less. Thirty-nine states now have some program of direct or indirect support 
for private colleges and universities. 

The nature of these programs is varied: student grants and loans, 
direct institutional aid using several different formulas, contracts for 
sarVioes, and so forth. I^ many cases, programs seem to have been davaloped 
in response to specific needs, and, once established with their own pover 
base and natural lobby, continually increased. The ad hoc nature of much 
state support strongly suggests that it has been built ia the absence of 
an adequately conceived and carefully analyzed policy base. 

In spite of this, such support has grovm, and is under continuous 
support to grow. Pfessure for increased support is illustrated by a recent 

A National P olicy for Private Higher Education , issued by a task 
force of the National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities.^ 
This report calls for response from both state and federal governments to the 
financial programs of private colleges and universities, a^nong a number of 
its recommendations, the principal one seems to be for tuition offset grants 
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for all students in private institutions. 

Such pleas are generally based on arguaients having to do in a very 
general v;ay with the contribution made by private, colleges and universities to 
the broad public purposes of higher education- In the report J^ost cited^ the 
"case" f6r private higher education is based principally upon: diversity 
(including the unique role of the small private college), checks and 
balances iorovided to the public sector, excellence, academic freedom, liberal 
learning and values, and tax relief. 

The problem vith this argument, and it represents the bases for sup- 
port typically used by the private sector in its case for state and federal 
support, is that these characteristics or aspects of th^ private "colleges v 
and universities aren-'t directly and automatically related to public policy. 
In the first place, few states have clearly articulated goals and purposes 
for higher education. Other^thart the most general policies of state responsi- 
bility for the education of its citizens, which responsibility has, over time, 
come to extend to higher education levels in a near-ijiniversal vay, the best 
description of "policy^' can be had by looking at the operational results: 
the extensive 'budgets nost states devote to the support of higher education. 
Thus, the ambiguity (at least in the sense of carefully constructed and articu- 
lated purposes) of state policy in regard to higher education in genera], 
. is an obvious deterrent to the identification of a policy specifically bearing 
on private higher education. Secondly, the dat^ base to support a clearly 
articulated public policy, and to facilitate its evaluation in the performance 
of institutions— public or private— isn't really adequate. This is not only 
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the result of failure to keep pace with current available tecrriq^-ies for 
efficient handling of iata for sianagensent purposes, but also, zo sone 
erctsnt, a reflection of the premium placed upon autononj- and anarchy In 
higher education settings, "A good deal of what has made gre^t universi- 
ties really creative has been a function of bad data collection. Much of 
the best as well as the worst in higher education has functioned ia a 
decent obscurity. Obscurity allows for diverse practices to develop 
in different fields and areas—for exaiaple, in faculty- student ratios, 
attrition rates, length of tiiz^pto degree, and the like. "'2 

Thirdly, there is really no effective mechanise for coiriecting these 
goals—even if clearly articulated— with the performance data—even if 
available. 

In spite of these obstacles, or, perhaps, because of train, it be- 
comes thoroughly clear that il>-a:s' Important to think systematically about 
the relationship of state policy and private higher education. Tnls pa:5er 
attempts to do that, in a preliminary and limited way. 

Policy objectives for all institutions of higher education < 

It is essential that the purposes of private higher ed'^cation coincidi 
with public or state interest in order to justify public support for orivate 
institutions. It is a corrmonly observed problem in higher education that 
the purposes and goals of higher education-~both public and private — are 
not clearly articulated. This is true at the state level. In terns of 
overall governmental or public goals for higher education. 



The reasons for this vagueness regarding goals and purposes are fairly 
evident: conflicting perceptions of the varied constituencies of higher 
education; shifting societal needs and pressures; emergence of new inter- 
relationships betveen the university and society, particularly in tenns of 
the development of technology and public beliefs, and shifting clain^ of 
jpower. Ccc-nenting recently in Daedalus, Ernest Bartel said: "As anyone 
who has attempted an honest evaluation of academic progra:2s -toovs, hot]x 
the objectirves of higher education and the means to attain those objectives 
are difficult to specify uneq.uivpcally and Eieasiirably when cosipared, for 
example, with .the pursuit of profits in industry or even, electoral success 
in the political process. The institutions that nurture the educational 
process are correspondingly fragile and^vulnerable. Indee^d, Respite the 
cormitnent of educational institutions to reason, little attention has 
historically been spent on rational analysis of models of higher education 
for specific objectives/'^ 

Conceding, then, the elusive and difficult task of establishing,, 
with any widespread agreement, the piirposes of higher education, let ^is 
nonetheless note tha^t the Carnegie Commission for Higher Education did, 
in a general way, provide a useful list of such purposes* They are: 

- The pro-vision of opportunities for the intellectual, aesthetic, 
ethical, and skill developn:ent of individual students, ani the prov-ision • 
of canpus environznents vrhich can constructively assist students in their 
nore general developnerital gro-.-th 

- The advancement of h^aman capability in society at large 

G 
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- The enlargement of educ^^t-: onal -inc^.-.^ - 

u._._onal ousoice lor the postsecondary age 

- ?h9 transnission and adyan^eaent i== • 

aa^an^eaent ox learning and wisdom 

- roe- c...e.X evaxuaucn o. so=iet.-t..u«. ,„«^.^ ^ 

persuasion— for the <!a>P • ^ , ■ . 

or T:ne sa^e of society's self-renewal.^ 

general, work is mdervray and pro'-e^dini 

^ assessment of both 

.-t.tat.. ana ,ua.:tati.e resets (outcomes) o. instU.tiona. actint. ' 

are ,oae orxtioal problems In app:^„g this kind of 
analysis to polio, decisions about state support for private ooUe.as ana - 
unxversltles, Vnicb I „,„tlob In ,ust a moment. 

however. It can be assumed tbat private coUe,es sa^ public ' 
purposes, and t.e accomplls-^ent of these Purposes is amenable to some 
-t.onal anal..ls. -on .hat basis can policies regarding the le.itl.a^ and 
±oiEL of such support be aade? 

I coatend that the-r-e a-rp a-^ i<,„ 4. 

' ^^^^ f-^tors upon which these 

decisions nay be based: existence, oualUy function 

, .u=ix_-cy, function, purpose, and perform- 
ance. These factors can be incor^jo-ated inf. 

corpo.ated into a series of questions, the 
answers to •:hlch ^^^n -i-n.,^. . ^ 

nxc. .an illaninate state policy with respect to private 

---igher education: , (l) "I3 the existence o>' s-ar^.-val of • 

•- -Jr.i/al of these institutions 

= natter of state cbnce'-n'?" "to ■<->, 

, (2) Is one quality of these institutions a 



work is underway and proceeding slowly, on the assessment of both quantitative 
and qualitative results (outcomes) of institutional activity directed at these 
goals. Perhaps the best example of such work is the ongoing efforts of the 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems at WICHeJ . There 
are some critical problems in applying this kind of analysis to policy de- • 
cisions about state cupport for private colleges and universities, which I 
will mention in just a moment. 

If, however, it can be assumed that private colleges serve public 
purposes, and the accomplishment of these purposes is amenable to some 
rational analysis, on what basis can policies regarding the legitimacy and 

^form of such support be made? , 

■s ■ ■ \ 

I contend that there are at least five major factors upon which these 
decisions may be based: existence, quality, function, purpose, and performance 
These factors can be incorporated into a series of questions, the an^yers to 
which can illuminate state policy with respect to private higher edud,ation: 
Is the existence or survival of these institutions a matter of state /concern? 
Is the quality of these institutions a matter of state j^oncern? Are tU 
functions of these institutions a matter of state concern? Are the pmiposes 

" ■ ■ i 

of these institutions a matter of state concern? Are the .outcomes of these 
institutions a matter of state concern? These are separable, but, obviously, 
interdependent questions. 
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Is the existence or s urvival of these institutions a matter of state 

concern? 

This question, like the others, can be answered in the negative. Un- 
like the subsequent questions, however, a negative answer to' this question - 
is definitive in respect to support} a negative answer means no state aid.. 
There is, however-, strong presumptive evidence for a positive answer. 
First, most states charter private institutions, and thus are known to have 
an interest in the founding of the institutions at some minimal level of 
quality. Secondly, most states exempt these institutions from various forms 
of- taxation, an indirect kind of subsidy. Third, in recent years, an increas- 
ing number of states have developed a variety of programs in direct and in- 
direct support of the independent colleges and universities. 

A different way of looking at the presumptive evidence is to 
attempt to describe the implications of demise of the private sector. Some 
information is needed about several principles, as I shall call them. Sub - 
stitutability principle; to what extent could the functions of the private 
sector be wholly assumed by the public sector of higher education? The Sam - 
son principle; to what extent would the .interdependence of the public and 
private sectors damage the public sector in the event of the demise of the 

Future capacity principle; inasmuch as higher education enrollment 
has always tended to show variations somewhat independent of the size of the 
age cohort, to what extent would the demise of the private sector undermine 
a valued future contingent capacity in the system of postsecondary education? 

What are the state interests that might urge a positive answer to the 
question of survival of the private institutions beyond the presumptive 
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evidence just mentioned? The state might be interested in any or all of 
the following aspects of the existence of private institutions: [diversity, 
•choice, access, ant i -monopoly, economic impact, symbolic value, community 
_ benefit. These factors are interrelated. The state may find that it is 
in its interests to preserve and insure a diversity in the system of higher 
education both public and private, within its boundaries. Diversity may 
be found to promote institutional and systematic health as well as facilita- 
ting maximum student choice. Choice is the second aspect of potential 
state interest related to the question of existence of independent institu- 
tions. It may be determined that the existence of independent colleges and 
universities provides kinds of higher education experiences for students to 
choose which are not provided by the public system alone: kinds of experi- 
ence defined, for instance, by some of the qualities frequently mentioned 
in profiling private institutions: smallness, church-relatedness . This 
factor is related to the growing movement to provide varied alternatives 
in . elementary and secondary^schooliag. Access, primarily a function of 
location, but also of cost and admissions selectivity, simply means that 
the state may find in its -interest the support of colleges or universities 
in certain areas, which broadens opportunities to attend college beyond those 
provided by public institutions. Far too little attention has been given by 
public policy-'makers in consideration of the fact that many private institu- 
tions (though they may represent a ssall proportion of the total) provide 
the single source of higher education opportunity for students in their 
immediate area. 

A fourth factor is the state interest in preventing a monopoly- even 
by the state itself-in higher education. While there is certainly not 
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conclusive evidence on this, it is probable that the existence of com- 
petition among institutions and sectors, whatever its pathological. aspects , 
•does enhance choice and encourage quality and service. There is certainly- 
state interest in the economic impact of private colleges and universities: 
in the sep^ of tax savings represented by their higher tuition incomes 
and endowment revenue; and also in the sense of the economic impact on local 
communities of the payrolls and needs for services generated by the employees 
and students of private institutions. Another factor is the symbolic value' 
of many private institutions, particularly those of visible excellence, or 
of . unusual distinctiveness. Institutions lacking those qualities may none- 
theless exhibit intense identification with their local communities, even 
irrespective of the economic impact already noted. 

Is the quality of these institutions a matter of state concern ? 

: If the question of existence is answerec^ positively, does the state 
have an interest in the quality of the independejnt institutions? Presumably, 
the state's sicpport of the survival of private institutions, might be at a 
level of performance or quality below that of public institutions, and below 
that which the policy-makers would consider minimal. This issue has figured 
in the decisions of some states (New York, for example) to support private 
higher education. Support of quality improvem^ts above some stated minimum 
would, of course, require considerable analysis of the costs and benefits of 
such support. 
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Are the functions of these institutions a matter of state concern ? 

Some states have extended support to independent institutions for spe- 
cific programs or functions. This _issue^involves the question of access, as 
discussed above (for instance, should a specific program be made available to 

students in an area where no public institution is located to provite it?) 

■ - / 

as well as the question of whether a specific function or program can be 

operated more effectively or efficiently at a private institution than a pub- 
'■■^ lie. Existing facilities for a high-cost program, for instance, might bear 
. upon this question. Examples of this sort of policy include contract pay- 
ments for medical schools such as Florida's to Miami University, as well as 
,the establishment, in New York State, of Cornell as the Land Grant College, 
and of the SUNY Forestry College at Syracuse University. 

Are the purposes of these institutions a matter of state concern? 

Again, this question is related to that of access. Is it a state 
interest to insure the opportunity for students to choose from among institu- 
tions whose purposes may include some not presently provided by public insti- 
tutions (for instance, experimental colleges, or liberal arts colleges), or y 
purposes not open to provision by the state (for instance, commitment to spe- 
cific religious or philosophical beliefs)? 

There are, perhaps , .-two questions involved here: whether such unique 
purposes are directly in the state's interest to preserve and encourage, and, 
as would more likely be the case, whether it is in the public interest to en- 
courage unique purposes at all. Not all private institutions are unique. In 
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fact, the indicators of system uniqueness are weakening. But individual 
uniquenesses persist in many institutions, and are productive of valued 
human talents and characteristics. 

Are the outcomes of these institutions a matter of state concern ? 

' . Outcomes— the end result of performance — are, of course, directly 
related to purpose (though, in many ii^stitutions, they m^ or may not be 
consistent with purpose ) , V/hile this may be the most obvious question 
illuminating the existence of state interest in private colleges and uni- 
versities, it is by no means simple. If stated purposes are seen as in 
the public interest, but are not accompanied by relevant outcomes, what 
can we say about the argument for state support? But the determination 
of outcoines may only seem a less complicated process than the determination 
of purposes. For this reason, it should profitable, before tiirning to 
the policy alternatives which are suggested by the foregoing discussion, 

to briefly look at the. problem of indicators.. 

^) . . ■ 

Indicators 

The question of indicators pertaining to the above factors, especially 
to outcomes, is a difficult one. As mentioned, the NCHEMS.has been working on' 
the provision of a consistent and consensual set of outcomes and outcome 

indicators for higher education. A simple illustration of some of the prob- * 

} 

lems involved is a set of outcome rjieasures which was consensually endorsed 

by all responfffeat groups surveyed by the study. The fourteen measures \ 
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arrived at did not include any of several critical tw^eas of outcomes which 
JiadT^'een^e fined in the questionnaires: information about student under- 
standing, competencies, and attitudes relative to bodies of Tacts and J);^in-' 
ciples and use oJ^ their intellectual and physical abilities; information 
•about changes in students concerning the growth and- maintenance of their 
personal life (e.g., their ability to adapt to new situations,, their self- 
concept, etc.); information about students ' abilities and attitudes ir 



dealing with people and their interest in cultural activities* Thisy sug- 
gests that it is unlikely that consumer satisfaction, as an outcome, will 

be^ employed in evaluating either public or private institutions • Thus, 

\ 

i>he emphasis will be upon end product output rather than process output. 

/ 

The selection of appropriate measures also illustrates the predictable 
emphasis upon the quantitative rather than the qualitative. 

Both of these problems have been discussed intthe literature of 
social indicators. According to Gam and Springer, "The outputs of goods 
production ire tangible, and easily counted, and can be associated readily 
with a mix of resources having meirked prices even though the welfare out- 
comes of their use is far from clieeir. The outputs of service production 
are not only intangible and tend to be perceived differently by various 
actors, but are also partially determined by the client or consumer. Addition^ 
ally, relationships between the cheiracteristics of services and resultant j 
outcomes are particuleirly tenuous. ' . 

There is a sidey^ffect to this emphasis upon the quantifyable 
aspects of the productive outputs of higher education. That is, the effect 



tends to favor, in tenas of policy analysis, the interests of the producer. 
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rather than the interests of the consumer. As Flax and others point out: 
. .if one examines the bulk of social indicator studies and reports, 

1 

an apparently paradoxical impression emerges — they appear to be far more • 

useful to the producers of goods and services than to consumers. For 

i 

example, they sh^d more light on problems of allocating funds to alterna- 
tive housing construction programs than providing vays for consumers to 
assess the benefits provided by different kinds of housing units or 
neighborhoods. They are more responsive to problems associated with medical 
manpower than to tho^e associated with the problems of citizens evaluating 
their own health or the quality of available cedical services. How iS' it 
that the potential for consumer-oriented indicators has never been 
realized?"*^^ ^ 



Inducements 
'~ ^ 

The problem of dysfvmctional or counter-productive information 
illilstrated by this brief discussion of indicators, is also related to the ^ 
problem of inducements for change. If state pci)licy towards private higher 
education is based upon an analysis of the status quQ, programs of support 
may tend to support that status quo. An example of this. would \>e scholar- 
ship programs based upon both need and achievement, which would dispropor- 
tfonally flow to more selective institutions, thus preserving and reinforc- 
ing the present relationships 'among institutions with respect to selectivity. 
If public interest were served by less selective institutions getting moreso 
(pr, more selective institutions getting Ipss so), tli^is policy would be counts 
productive. 
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It is probable that an analysis of what is will always preserve 
that status quo;^3o that anali^ses sho\ild at the same time be made of what 
ought to be, encouraging support for policies of change. 

Policy Alternatives 

The foregoing discussion suggests tKat there are rational strategies 
for the development of state policy towards higher education and for making 
decisions about both the legitimacy and form of state/support. 

Using existing forms of support as a framework, the following 
briefly outlines available policies: 

1. Nothing. A policy of inaction would assume that (l) independent 
colleges and universities are financially sound, or (2) they are not sound, 
but their fiscal condition is not a matter of state interest, and (3) maxi- 
mum institutional diversity and student choice (beyond that provided by 
public institutions) are not a matter for state interest. 

2. Policies which assum'e maximum institutional diversity and maximum 
student choice to be a state concern. 

(a) Student aid based up^on need. 

(b) Student aid based upon need and ability. (Aid would prob- 
ably be distributed among students of similar, ability equitably, but would 
probably be inequit^ably distributed among institutions.) 

It should be noted that direct student aid j/ndirectly aids institutioti; 
if the assumption is made'that enrollment increaseVbr enrollment stability i 
would contribute to fiscal health. Proponents of /ndependent higher educatioJ 



generally point to laclc of enrollr^ent growth as a major source of the 
economic problems of these institutions. 

Related to the above meas^ores in terms of improving the terms on 
" vhich independent colleges "compete- for students' with public institutions 
vould be a decision to raise tuition levels in public colleges and universi- 
ties. It does seem probable that such an action would restore the present 
ratio between public ^nd ^private t^aitions to more historic levels (as dis- 
cussed earlier), and thus reduce the price disadvantage of private institu- 
tions. While this policy has received considerable support from some recent 
"tasle force" reports, it has als. generated a good deal of organized opposi- 
tion. This controversy underscores that decisions about tuition in the . 
public sector ca^ot be made solely as a policy of indirect aid to private 
■ institutions. It must be argued ^^thin the context of a fairly broad set 
of philosophical assumptions, as well as specific information about the net- 
work of public and private institutions in a given state. 

3. Policy which is aimed- primarily at the economic health of insti- 
tutions, and which assumes they are in trouble. 

(a) Block grants to institutions " . , * ■ ' 

(b) contracts or statutory: grants to' institutions to subsidize 

enrollment on a per capita basis 

(c) Contracts or statutory grants to institutions based upon 

degrees awarded 

(d) Cost of student overrides -based -upon number of scholarships 
or other state aid awarded, or upon a proportion of the differinoe hetveeu 
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cost-per- student at state institutions and tuition charges at the independent 
institution, • \ 

(e) Provision of services on a statewide level, to institutions 
upon request. Such services might include advisory, such as management con- 
sulting, organizational development, curriculum development, or direct serv- 
ices such as computerized data processing. 

This last form of aid might reflect emphasis upon institutional 
efficiency, while the previous four emphasize effectiveness. 

k. Policy which — irrespective of assumptions regarding fiscal health 

/ 

of private colleges and universities — seeks to maximize their location or 
their special facilities for specific purposes. 

' (a) Contracts or direct grants to establish special programs 
based uppn total program costs or per capita costs. This apprdach would be 
indirect aid to institutions insofar as it led to greater utilization of 
xmderutiiized facilities, or included supplement for administrative costs 
or overhead. 

* 5. Policy which would seek to have independent institutions absorb 
some of the tfeial of projected increases in state higher education enroll- 
ment, -at a lower per-student cost to the state . 

(a) Contracts" or grants for enrollment increments on a per 
capita , basis, with the unit subsidy based on a proportion of per-student 
costs at public institutions. 

6. Policy aimed at eliminating duplication of effort among private 
institutions, or between public and private; or at promoting sharing of 
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high cost facilities or programs. 

(a) Contracts or grants for establishment . of interinstitutional 
cooperative programs • 

■[ 

7. Policy to encourage development of certain kinds of high- cost 
training or research programs. " ^ 

\ (a) Contracts or grants to underwrite such programs perhaps on 
an institutional proposal basis. 

I ; ■ \ 

(b) Targeted scholarships with fairly high cost-per- student 
overrides to institutions. ' 

\ ■ ^ 

8. Policies which seek to indirectly aid institutiok^ without direct 
expenditure of tax revenues. 

,(a) Tax exemptions, tax credits, and tax rebates. 

These do not exhaust the possible meauis of aiding independent institu- 
tions. Further, many represent policy options which are interrelated with 
other questions, as'has been discussed in connection yith the question of in- 
creasing tuition in jpublic institutions. 

^"^^ The essential question, that of action vs. inaction, must be based, 
in a given state, upon policy assujaptiong about the public service performed 
by higher -education, and the fac-^s with respect- to the' fiscal condition of 
these . institutions (as well, of caurse, upon the constitutional or statutory 
constraints on public aid to private institutions). This paper has tried to 
discuss some of the aspects of those issues. . 
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